VARNALL 


VARNALL— 


Contains larger per- 
centage of oil, more 
elastic and its hard- 
ness prevents soften- 
ing and printing dur- 
ing the summer 
months; cracking 
and checking during 
the winter months. 


A BETTER FINISH FOR 
FURNITURE 


FINISH in furniture is its complexion; and a 
really beautiful finish contributes in large de- 
gree to the sales value of a piece of furniture. 


Varnall brings out all the beauty and tone in 
the wood—which is saying a good deal. It renders 
surniture permanently beautiful. Its beauty re- 
mains undiminished in the dealer's store, and 
maintains its quality throughout years of service 
in the homes of his customers. 

Containing a larger percentage of oil, Varnall is 
extraordinarily elastic, and can not crack or check 
during winter. 

Two coats of Varnall produce a firish of the 
same body and depth as three coats ordinary rub- 
bing varnishes. When rubbed dull, Varnall will 
not come back with streaks of shine. 


Varnall is absolutely waterproof. 


LOUISVILLE VARNISH COMPANY 


Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE 

New York Chicago 
Grand Rapids 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


VARNALL 
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Increasing the Speed— 


Decreasing the Cost 


of Your Finishing Room Operation 


HOW practical, how advantageous and how dependable DeVilbiss sp-ay- 
painting equipment is, is daily demonstrated in thousands of finishing 
rooms of every size and line. 


The operator of DeVilbiss equipment averages 4 to 5 times faster work 
than the hand-brusher, applies a more uniform coating, and has cleaner 
and more healthful working conditions. 


How the DeVilbiss equipment and organization will help to solve your 
finishing problems, gladly explained in detail. Address— 


THE DEVILBISS MANUFACTURING CO. 
294 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 
Spray painting System 
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MANY SUCCESSFUL FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS ARE 
USING NEW 


Shading Stains 


Oil Shading Stains that are made to spray or that 
can be high-lighted with a cloth or brush. 


IF YOU ARE MAKING THE NEW 


HUGENOT WALNUT 


You Will Need Our 


Special Bleaching 
Lacquer 


Samples sent on request. 
Lindeman Wood-Finish Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Warehouses and Branch Offices, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and High Point, N. C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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A Unique 


Decoration 


—like the handiwork 


of a master 


ANETWORK of crystals glinting softly from its 
surface;—the finish of Hilo Crystallizing 
Lacquer holds new opportunities to designers of 
furniture and decorators of art metal and wood 
products. 
Used like varnish, it is applied by brushing or 
spraying. It is put over colors, over enamel, lac- 
a. varnish, stain; over wood, glass, metals, 
bre—any surface which is hard, or that has been 
made non-porous. 


Stencils, trademarks, striping, printing, show thru. Panels, 
edging. borders or entire surfaces may be decorated with 
this myriad-crystal finish. It can replace the more costly 
modes of decorating; it costs less in finishing, because this 
finish hides minor imperfections in surfaces and requires 
less undercoating preparation. 


Send for working sample and Bulletin 8. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 4 
(Moller & Schumann Co.) 
11 Gerry St., Brooklyn 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


Industrial Finishes for Every Purpose 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Industrial 


Finishing 


For Users of Fillers, Shellacs,Varnishes,Etc. 
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What’s Wrong with 
LACQUER FINISHES? 


T there has been something wrong with lacquer, 
despite its many advantages, every industrial fin- 
isher knows. But what? 


Until Berryloid recently entered the field the difficulty 
was with the undercoats. The successive coats dried 
unevenly and required excessive rubbing. That was 
why a high-gloss was impossible with lacquer, making it 
necessary to sell motor-car users to the idea of dull- 
finished cars. Another serious fault was chipping. 
Lacquer would chip. It was difficult to make it adhere 
to metal. Again the trouble was with the undercoats. 


Instead of rushing into the market with an ordinary 
lacquer or pyroxylin finish to meet competition, Berry 
Brothers took the time required to develop scientifically 
the undercoatings and perfect a complete system of lac- 
quer finishing that producesresults hitherto unobtainable. 


Berryloid is presented as a revolutionary development 
in lacquer finishing for all kinds of metal. It positively 
will not crack, peel, chip, shrink, or dis-color. It reduces 
rubbing to a minimum, and permits, when desired, a 
high-gloss finish of perfect smoothness that is impervious 
to injury. 

Complete information and finished panels 
will be forwarded upon “request 


ERRY BROTHER: 


Varnishes Fnamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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With the Editor 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE SEEN ON A PRINTED PAGE of display 

advertising this commanding declaration: “Our custom- 
ers have written this advertisement,” or possibly it read: 
“One of our customers wrote this ad,” and what followed 
in the customer’s own language was a splendid piece of 
advertising copy. It revealed a sincere and striking en- 
dorsement of the product or service in question. Such an 
advertisement is convincing. 


Along this same line the editor, in submitting the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a letter recently received, feels in- 
clined to announce that, “this excellent interpretation of a 
feature of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING’S editorial policy was 
written by one of our readers,’”’ when he said: 

“IT want to compliment you on your ‘BIG’ little journal. 
I have received more valuable information from it than 
from several volumes that I have paid considerable for. 
The books are so padded to make up a certain number of 
pages; in other words the shell is so thick and difficult to 
break to get at the little kernel, that it is very discouraging. 
Your journal seems to be thin shell and all kernel, for it 
gives just what is wanted—the ‘do’s’ and ‘dont’s’, the 
‘why’s’ and ‘wherefore’s’ of things.” 

This man is a finisher and the proprietor of his own 
shop in New Jersey. He finds INDUSTRIAL FINISHING to be 
what the publishers are striving to make it—a real live-wire 
journal filled with practical and up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on all phases of modern industrial finishing ; something 
every foreman finisher and user of finishes will want to 
read thoroughly and, when he has read it, keep it for 
future reference. 


It is a medium through which foremen finishers and 
users of finishes have an opportunity to ask questions and to 
express their own ideas, comments and suggestions for the 
good of the industry. INDUSTRIAL FINISHING also features 
the latest finishing materials, equipment and service avail- 
able for users of stains, fillers, shellacs, varnishes, lacquers, 
paints and enamels. 
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IMPROVED 


No offensive odor 4 r 


Not injurious to workmen’s 
health. 


Does not affect fire insur- 
ance rates. 


Just as tough, durable and 
waterproof as high priced 
lacquers—at one-half the 
cost. 


No special stains or fillers 
required for this finish. 


Makes a complete finish. 


Has been on the market for 
years and is not an experi- 
ment. 


Contains no shellac gum. 


Write us for sample 


ADVANCE PAINT COMPANY 


- Manufacturers of 
VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 


Factories—INDIANAPOLIS and EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Investigate Merits of New 
Products 


Prejudice against salesmen representing new concerns or offering a 
new article, and an unwillingness to make inquiries or 
investigations, keeps many individuals and 
concerns trailing far behind the 
march of progress 


By Frank V. Faulhaber 


——— in charge of finishing 
‘ departments oftentimes are 
prejudiced against new com- 
panies, and against the products 
of companies with whom they are 
not acquainted. Foremen finish- 
ers should be ever eager to find 
out newer things, and how to 
make improvements, and what 
ean be done to bring down the 
outlay in the purchasing depart- 
ment to an appreciable extent in 
the course of a year. 

Prejudice often may be traced 
to an unsatisfactory experience 
with some new company. Per- 
haps some eupeptic salesman was 
a little too enthusiastic and suc- 
ceeded in selling the foreman a 
line of finishes for which he real- 
ly wasn’t in the market. Possibly 
the materials did not measure up 
to expectations. The price might 
have appealed, and yet in these 
days it is not a wise procedure 
for a department head to be du- 
bious of the value of a product 
because the seller happens to be 
new in the field and his quotation 
rather low. New concerns will 
often pare their prices to the 
bone in order to secure a trial 
for their goods. 

The finishing department, how- 
ever, can fortify itself against 
any possible disappointment in 
making purchases of new, un- 
known concerns, simply by co-op- 
erating with other plants. If the 


new concern’s salesman neglects 
to inform the buyer or the fore- 
man of neighboring users of the 
same products, inquiry should be 
made, followed by a little inves- 
tigation. This is the custom in 
one large manufacturing plant 
with which I happen to be ac- 
quainted. 

The superintendent, in this in- 
stance, gets in touch with super- 
intendents of other factories in 
the same locality, and asks how 
the goods of the new concern 
have measured up. If they have 
proved unsatisfactory, this fact 
is made known immediately; thus, 
of course, the new house is quick- 
ly eliminated as a purchasing 
prospect. Should the reports be 
favorable, the superintendent 
may visit one or more of the oth- 
er plants and examine the goods. 
Then he can witness how the ma- 
terials are developing while in 
process. 

Should the superintendent be 
unable to make the investigation, 
he may send his finishing fore- 
man. Often times it is better to 
send a capable man from the fin- 
ishing department, because he 
understands all technical 
points of the products, and natur- 
ally he can pass on their merits 
satisfactorily. 

Many times some interesting 
revelations develop. The super- 
intendent, having been circum- 
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spect and unwilling to do so much 
speculation under ordinary con- 
ditions, may be agreeably sur- 
prised to have his man return and 
report some valuable facts re- 
garding the products. 

In several instances it has been 
found that the buyer of finishes 
acted unwisely in always dis- 
missing the salesman represent- 
ing a new concern. Subsequent 
disclosures showed that the goods 
were worthy a trial. Naturally, 
what was learned in other plants, 
where the products in question 
had been put to a thorough test, 
soon satisfied the superintendent 
and finishing department foreman 
that there was no room for fur- 
ther doubt. Purchases could be 
made with ease of mind, notwith- 
standing the fact that the house 
was virtually a new one. 

How many manufacturing con- 
cerns are depriving themselves of 
the newer materials constantly 
being placed on the market, for 
which they should have such big 
use, simply because of dubiety? 
Their products, of course, by 
means of these newer materials, 
could be improved upon. Cheaper 
purchases, in many instances, 
could be effected. In a number 
of cases, also, salesmen from new 
houses are rebuffed simply be- 
cause the finishing department is 
satisfied with the goods it has 
been using. It is well not to 
overlook the fact that only those 
plants whose executives are will- 
ing to experiment and grant new 
products a trial, are the ones real- 
ly making progress. By trying 
out, they find out. 

When new purchases are in 
contemplation, the purchasing 
department should discuss the 
problems with the heads of the 
various departments. The more 
heads that are put together here, 


the more profitable and worth- 
while buying will result. Each 
department foreman will have 
ideas as to the products that are 
being used. Suggestions, natur- 
ally, should be invited and wel- 
comed, and periodical discussions 
should have a big place, too. 
Then there are the employees, 
particularly in the finishing de- 
partment. How many times are 
the men who use the materials 
consulted when purchases are in 
mind? Certainly the man who is 
right close to the various finish- 
ing materials and equipment, 
should have some interesting in- 
formation at his finger tips. 
Every bit of knowledge sought 
should tend toward more satis- 
factory purchases. The sales- 
man from a new house will often 
be glad to furnish desirable data, 
and perhaps take the time to ex- 
periment and demonstrate his 
goods. In conjunction with the 
co-operation of other plants, 
many interesting and helpful 
facts should result. The finish- 
ing department foreman may 
have had his eye on a new ma- 
chine, or an improved material, 
yet he always hesitated because 
of doubt. However, when some 
man observes the machine or ma- 
terial in use in one or two other 
plants, all this doubt is dis- 
pelled, and an order may be giv- 
en, to the advantage of the plant. 
It is important to co-operate 
with other executives. Finishing 
department foremen and other 
factory heads can exchange ideas 
and suggestions by meeting with 
those from other factories and 
discussing the divers purchasing 
needs. It is time put to good use, 
since it eliminates doubt and 
anxiety. It helps every concern 
to make better purchases and to 
improve its own products there- 
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by, and it does away with con- 
siderable purchasing bothers that 
often attend when buying is done 
on chances. 

Co-operating with neighboring 
plants reduces the frequent ne- 
cessity for the return of unuse- 
able materials, as is the case when 
purchases are made with too little 
information on hand. 

The same precautions, of 
course, can be followed relative 
to buying goods from older 
houses of which the concern per- 
haps knows very little. Their 
goods may warrant a trial. 


Finishing Veneered Surfaces. 


It is possible to save one cent 
a foot on some face veneers and 
find that when it is ready for 
rubbing in the finishing room, it 
is so full of checks that an extra 
coat of varnish must be applied, 
the cost of which will be perhaps 
double the amount saved, or for 
what was supposed would be 
saved through buying cheaper ve- 
neer. 

The checking of veneered work 
when it is being rubbed, may be 
caused by any one of several dif- 
ferent defects. Perhaps the fiber 
of the wood was ruptured during 
cutting; the veneer may have 
been laid wrong side up; it may 
have been laid before it was dry; 
it may have absorbed moisture 
from the glue before pressure 
was applied. At any rate the 
checks are in the veneer before 
the rubbing is done, and not im- 
probably before the varnish was 
applied. See to it that the ve- 
neer is sound, perfectly dry, and 
laid right side up and placed un- 
der pressure before it can ex- 
pand as a result of moisture from 
the glue. 

For low-priced veneer work, 
stains composed of mild chemicals 


—those derived mostly from coal 
tars that are pure—will give the 
best results. Stains containing 
acid chemicals will discolor the 
glue, and the wood will show 
poor results. The surface is made 
too rough by their use, and this 
causes too much sanding to be 
done. 

Stained veneer will remain 
lighter than solid wood. To rem- 
edy this, apply a second coat of 
stain to the veneer. To prevent 
the darkening of cross-grained 
wood, moisten it with water just 
before staining; this will prevent 
the stain from penetrating too 
deeply. 

The liquids used in connection 
with thin veneers must be such as 
will cause the least amount of 
harm to the glue joints. Those 
that raise the grain much are 
not at all desirable, as the raised 
grain means heavy sanding or 
scraping.—Manshu. 


We have laid upon us the duty 
of serving the civilization and the 
society which serves us. 


New Painting Trade Book. 


The reviewer's first thought af- 
ter examining A. A. Kelly’s new 
book, “The Painting Trade Hand- 
Book,” is that, here is an actual 
case of where valuable goods real- 
ly come in small packages. Here, 
in a cloth-bound book of 165 pages 
and small enough for the coat pock- 
et, isa full synopsis of all the vari- 
ous parts of the trade included by 
the general term interior and exter- 
ior decorative and protective paint- 
ing. It contains illustrations of all 
painter’s mechanical equipment, 
definitions of technical terms in 
use in the trade and classified in- 
formation pertaining to the nature 
and uses of various pigments, oil 
paints and other materials an 
supplies used by modern painters. 
It reveals many valuable formu- 
las, and supplies practical infor- 
mation on estimating, and on 
painter’s management and busi- 
ness methods. This attractive lit- 
tle reference book is published by 
David McKay Co., 604 S. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
is listed at $1.50 net. 
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FTER A STEEL BED is as- 
sembled it goes immediately 
to the paint department to pre- 
vent any rusting of the steel. 
Previous to the application of 
paint, the bed must be cleaned to 
insure adherence of the paint. 
Considerable study has been made 
of the cleaning problem, as there 
are many compounds on the mar- 
ket which carry extravagant 
claims both as to their cleansing 
power and their ability to form 
a rust preventing or protective 
film on the metal. All of these 
materials have been tried out and 
while they have interesting prop- 
erties for some purposes; yet 
none have proven as uniformly 
safe as clean metal, which has 
not been acted on by either an 
acid or alkaline solution. 

The simplest cleaning—wash- 
ing with benzine and drying with 
a cloth—proves to be the best 
method. While this washing does 
leave an extremely thin film of 
oil on the surface, yet the nature 
of the first coat of paint is such 
that it readily takes up this trace 
of oil, and the extremely high 
temperature of the following bake 
removes the last trace and leaves 
the paint clinging tightly to the 
metal. Immediately after clean- 
ing, the first coat of paint is ap- 
plied, and as this varies for the 
different types of finish, it will 
be described under separate head- 
ings. 


The Finish on Simmons Beds—I 


. First installment of a two-part article in which the Chief Chemical 
Engineer of the Simmons Company explains how various 
protective and decorative finishes are put 

on Simmons beds 


By E. W. McMullen 


White and Ivory Enamels. 

These finishes are applied in 
exactly the same manner, except 
for the number of coats. The 
formula, which is made on a for- 
mula developed at the Simmons 
Co. after many years’ experience 
in painting on metal, has extra- 
ordinary adherence and tough- 
ness. Due to the discovery, only 
a few years ago, of a new pig- 
ment which gives remarkable 
hiding power to a paint, the 
primer coat can be made thinner 
and correspondingly tougher than 
another with the same hiding 
power, but made without this pig- 
ment. While it is higher in price, 
yet the resulting quality more 
than justifies its use. 

The application of this primer 
is either by dipping or spraying, 
depending on the shape of the 
bed. The dip tank used at the 
Simmons Co. is different from 
most of those in use, in that it 
allows the article to pass through 
two opposed thin sheets or waves 
of paint. This accomplishes the 
desirable result of painting the 
outside of the bed only, thereby 
preventing the dirt and dust from 
the inside of the tubing getting 
into the paint; it also saves hav- 
ing on the inside, soft, undried 
paint which might come out later 
and spoil the finish. 

The composition of the paint, 
its viscosity and rate of drying 
are so regulated that it will flow 
very evenly over the entire sur- 
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face, and leave practically no 
runs or “sags” such as are usual- 
ly seen on dipped articles with a 
large surface. 

The beds that require spraying 
—those with complicated con- 
struction which will not allow a 
dipped coat to run off smoothly 
—are coated with the same 
primer, though perhaps it is 
slightly different in viscosity so 
it will merely “flatten out” on 
the surface to which it is applied 
and will not sag or run. An elec- 
tric heater is used on the spray 
gun to keep the paint always at 
the proper temperature. The hu- 
man element enters into the 
spraying of paint much more 
than in the dipping; and the oper- 
ator must be well trained and a 
good careful mechanic to get the 
best results from this method. 

After being coated by either of 
the methods described above, the 
beds must be baked. This opera- 


The conveying, lowering and elevating apparatus used in connection with dip tank and 
drain board. 


tion is conducted in a special type 
of kiln developed after many 
years of experimenting. The beds 
are placed on racks and then 
handled mechanically until they 
are through the kiln and thor- 
oughly dry and hard. This elimi- 
nates the dents and scratches for- 
merly so common when the beds 
were trucked into kilns. 

The kilns themselves are entire- - 
ly closed and free from human 
hands in operation; beds are 
hoisted inte them from below by 
an elevator, are pushed into a 
runway and moved through the 
entire length by mechanical push- 
ers on the trucks. The heat is 
furnished by filtered air, heated 
externally by indirect heat from 
oil burners and blown through the 
kiln; it is distributed in such a 
manner that the temperature is 
practically uniform throughout. 

The kiln temperature is as high 
as the particular color will stand, 
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though many experiments have 
shown that with this type of kiln 
—where no overheating can occur 
‘in any one part—the temperature 
that colors will stand is much 
higher than was formerly consid- 
ered possible. This not only 
shortens the length of time re- 
quired to bake, but it gives a 
much tougher film, and it volatil- 
izes the trace of mineral oil on 
the surface of the metal, thus 
causing the paint to adhere with 
unbelievable tenacity. 


One side of a double spray booth. 


While it is unnecessary to go 
too closely into figures, yet it is 
interesting to note that paints 
which are so “long” in oil as to 
require several days to air-dry at 
room temperature (and even then 
would remain fairly soft) can be 
baked in these kilns in 1% to 2 
hours, depending on the tempera- 
ture which the pigment in the 
paint will stand. In former types 
of kilns the time of bake was 
from 4 to 8 hours. 

The temperature which these 
paints will stand is from 230-deg. 
F. for the most delicate colors, 
to the unbelievable figure of 300 
degs. F. for some pigments. Only 


a short time ago, these figures 
would have been thought impos- 
sible, as in an ordinary type of 
kiln 200 degs. F. was considered 
a maximum safe temperature, and 
180 degs. F. for white and deli- 
cate colors. No paint containing 
cheap adulterants or even any 
poor quality materials will stand 
such temperatures as these and 
give a result worthy of the name. 
Only the very highest quality of 
materials can be used and the 
process of manufacture must be 
accurately conducted. 


Following the baking of the 
primer coat, the beds are rubbed 
with a very fine sandpaper, and 
the second coat is applied in the 
same manner as the first. In the 
case of the more expensive beds, 
this second coat is a mixture of 
the primer and finish, giving 
great toughness and a partial or 
“egg-shell” gloss. On the cheap- 
est beds the second coat is the 
brilliant enamel finish. This is a 
remarkably tough, lustrous enam- 
el perfected after many years’ 
experience and capable of with- 
standing the high temperature to 
which it is subjected. The result 
is a finish which has a beautiful 
hard surface and which will with- 
stand great abuse before it can 
be chipped or marred. 


The higher-priced beds have 
the second coat lightly sanded to 
obtain a maximum smoothness; 
they receive their third and usu- 
ally final coat of enamel by either 
dipping or spraying, as the case 
may be. This is baked as before. 

Depending on the finish desired, 
this final glossy coat may or may 
not be rubbed. Some prefer the 
gloss coat as it comes from the 
kiln, others the velvety luster so 
popular in modern high-class fur- 
niture. This latter is obtained by 
rubbing with finely - powdered 
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pumice stone mixed with water 
on a pad usually made of felt. 

It is interesting to note that 
the only pumice stone capable of 
producing the luster desired with- 
out scratching or cutting too 
deeply is found only in Italy. It 
is usually shipped in the rough 
to the U. S. where it is ground 
and carefully sifted so that the 
particles are of a uniform size. 
After rubbing, the enameled beds 
are wiped off carefully with plain 
water and wiped dry. If any dec- 
orating or striping is required it 
is done at this time, after which 
the bed is ready for packing and 
shipment. 


Colored Enamels. 

Interior decorators are now 
demanding delicate shades of col- 
or on furniture, to conform to 
their special color scheme for a 
room, or even a whole house. 
This matter has been given a 
great deal of study by the Sim- 
mons Co., with the result that 
there are now many “color 
schemes” being manufactured in 
both beds and furniture. These 
shades were developed by real ar- 
tists in interior decoration, and 
the variety is such that almost 
any desirable shade can be found 
among them. 

To keep these colors accurate 
to a standard, a special system 
of matching them up was de- 
vised. Each pigment is tested 
before use, each can of enamel 
is tested and the finished product 
is compared to a standard before 
it is allowed to be shipped out. 

The actual application of these 
colored enamels is the same as 
the white and ivory, though as 
they are usually on the more 
complicated and expensive beds, 
the greater proportion are spray- 
ed. The nature of the last two 
coats is changed, however, differ- 


ing from the white enamel in that 
the last coat is a very high-class, 
almost white varnish. The sec- 
ond coat is very similar to the 
first. To give an extremely solid 
color, it is baked at as high a 
temperature as possible in the 
automatic kilns, lightly sanded, 
and if any decorating or striping 
is to be done, it is completed at 
this time. Then the final coat of 
varnish is sprayed on to protect 
the decoration and the colored 
undercoats and make a color- 
scheme bed as tough and resistent 
to wear as the grained beds. 

It requires great care and at- 
tention to detail to obtain the 
proper delicate shade when the 
actual color “shows through” the 
final varnish. But repeated ex- 
periments on both the color and 
the varnish have served to over- 
come all difficulties, and the re- 
sulting product answers all the 
requirements of the regular pig- 
ment enamel, with the added pro- 
tection of a coat of the toughest 
possible varnish. This last coat is 
rubbed as usual with pumice 
stone. Furniture polish also may 
be used, as all decorations and 


stripes are under the varnish. 
(To be continued) 


Colors for Motorcoaches. 

The colors most desirable for 
motorcoaches depend upon many 
conditions of service, climate and 
clientele. Inasmuch as many 
street and interurban railways 
have adopted the motorcoach as 
an auxiliary, and thereby have 
become important customers of 
the motorcoach builder, it is in- 
teresting to note their prefer- 
ences in the matter of colors for 
the new passenger vehicles. 

Replying to a recent letter in- 
quiring for some expression re- 
garding the most satisfactory 
color for painting bus equipment 
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from the standpoint of visibility 
and durability, 11 out of 15 trans- 
portation companies declared in 
favor of orange or some shade 
‘of yellow, the chief reason being 
greater visibility. The colors re- 
ported in this group include or- 
ange, orange and lemon, orange 
and cream with tuscan red trim- 
mings and black lettering, orange 
for body and gray for hood, fen- 
ders, body skirt and top above 
windows, yellow, standard yellow, 
cadimum yellow, canary, and 
“light colors”. 

Two concerns reported using 
the same colors for motorcoaches 
as for street cars, which it is 
probable were similar to some of 
the colors just mentioned. One 
company reported using “har- 
monious shades of green, the 
body being olive green with trim- 
ming of other shades, making the 
combination pleasing from the 
standpoint of attractiveness”. 
Another concern operating only 
two buses reported using “gray 
trimmed in black”. 


Filter For Air Line To 
Sprayers. 

Many troubles that occur in the 
finishing room are due to the use 
of unclean air at the spraying 
machines. Moisture, due to con- 
densation, and the oil and dirt 
from the piston of the compressor 
—these are present in some de- 
gree in practically all air tanks 
and compressed-air pipe lines, 
and they can be prevented from 
reaching the spraying apparatus 
only by installing in the air pipe 
line, a filter or “oil and water sep- 
arator” for separating the oil, 
water and all foreign matter 
from the air and retaining this 
matter, leaving only clean, dry 
air escape to the sprayers. 

Filtering devices can be pur- 


chased ready to install or they 
can be made by some handy pipe 
fitter. A satisfactory filter can 
be made by capping both ends of 
a 3-ft. length of 4-in. iron pipe. 
The top cap should have a small 
pipe running through it to serve 
as an outlet for the clean air. 
The lower cap should be fitted 
with a pet cock that can be opened 
to drain off accumulated oil and 
water. 

The air inlet should be near the 
bottom of the separator and the 
outlet at the top, as mentioned 
previously. Clean, dry excelsior, 
from which the dust has been 
shaken, should be packed loosely 
into the separator to break the 
flow of air and to help condense 
and absorb the oil, water and 
dust. A very fine-mesh wire 
screen should be placed near the 
outlet to prevent small particles 
of excelsior from being carried 
into the spray line. 

This oil and water separator is 
inexpensive to build and it serves 
the purpose very well. Of course 
it needs attention occasionally to 
prevent it from becoming filled 
with oil and water and thus ren- 
dered useless. The pet cock at 
the bottom should be opened each 
morning before beginning work 
and as often as necessary during 
the day. Also, the _ excelsior 
should be changed whenever it 
shows signs of becoming saturat- 
ed with oil and water. The sep- 
arator should be mounted in an 
upright position on the air line, 
as near the spraying equipment 
as is practical—H. W. Delling- 
ton. 


In automobile finishing, every 
undercoat that calls for sanding 
must be uniformly rubbed. There 
must be no scratches to be mag- 
nified under the finish coats. 
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Using Lacquer Successfully 


Some interesting facts about lacquer drying, proper use of spray, 
clean spraying air, and the causes and prevention of 
“blushing” and ‘*bubbling” of lacquers. 


By P. J. Marvin 


HE difference in the manner of 
lacquer drying as compared 
to that of varnish, is interesting. 
It is commonly known that var- 
nish dries by a combination of 
evaporation and oxidization. Dur- 
ing the first few minutes after 
varnish is applied the volatile 
matter escapes into the air and 
the varnish becomes “tacky.” 
From this point the drying of 
varnish is largely a matter of the 
oils and gums being oxidized to a 
hard mass. Lacquer, on the other 
hand, dries by evaporation alone. 
All of the ingredients used in its 
manufacture are chemically stable 
and do not take on oxygen from 
the air. Within thirty minutes 
the film has dried to where it can 
be handled, and within a few 
days practically all of the volatile 
materials have evaporated, leav- 
ing a hard, tough film that is not 
affected by moisture or climatic 
changes. 

Due to the rapid drying quali- 
ties and solvent properties on 
preceding coats, lacquer materials 
cannot be brushed except on small 
surfaces. They must be applied 
by spraying for best results. For 
this purpose it is necessary to 
have compressed air, a spray gun, 
air hose, buckets and containers, 
as well as a number of other de- 
vices, such as oil and water sep- 
arators, pressure gauges, air 
regulating valves, spray booths 
and the like. 

One of the most important 
points to remember in the use of 
lacquer materials is that oil, 


water, grease and many such ma- 
terials are arch enemies of nitro- 
cellulose. If they are present on 
the work, or get into the lacquer 
either from the air line or from 
any other source, they are almost 
sure to spoil the results by pre- 
venting the lacquer from drying, 
by causing the lacquer to peel, or 
by precipitating the gun-cotton to 
such an extent as to turn the film 
gray. 

Most spray-equipment manu- 
facturers have for sale special 
filtering devices for separating 
oil and water from the com- 
pressed air, but these need con- 
stant attention because of their 
small capacity. A simple and in- 
expensive oil and water separator 
can be made by any pipe fitter. 

Blushing is one of the troubles 
sometimes experienced with the 
use of lacquer materials and it is 
probably caused more often by a 
high humidity in the atmosphere 
than by any other condition. 
Other common causes_ include 
moisture or oil in the spray line, 
improperly dried stain or filler 
coats, a direct draught blowing on 
the work, and similar conditions. 
An explanation of blushing as 
caused by high relative humidity 
is as follows: 

It is a well known fact that the 
cooling of any humid atmosphere 
will cause condensation of a part 
of its moisture. Also, it is known 
that the evaporation of liquid re- 
duces the temperature at the point 
of evaporation, as can be proved 
by pouring a little alcohol on the 
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back of the hand and noting the 
cooling effect as it evaporates. 

In the same way, when the 
lacquer on a piece of work is 
evaporating, the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it is cooled. If the air 
is too humid, some of its mois- 
ture will be condensed on the 
work, and when it mixes with the 
lacquer it will cause some pre- 
cipitation of the gun cotton with 
a resultant blush. 

Blushing can be prevented by 
keeping the room in which lacquer 
is used quite warm so as to keep 
down the relative humidity, and 
by making sure that all under- 
coats are dry, as well as that 
there is no moisture or oil com- 
ing from the air line. When 
blushing occurs it can often be 
removed by applying a wet coat 
of reducer or a thin coat of 
lacquer. It is advantageous 
sometimes to add a small quan- 
tity of good solvent for gun cot- 
ton, which evaporates rather 
slowly—such as the so-called 
blush “resisters” or “retardants” 
furnished by most lacquer manu- 
facturers. 

The temperature and relative 
humidity of the room in which 
lacquer is used plays a very im- 
portant part in the results se- 
cured, since the leveling out from 
the spray gun, the evaporation of 
the solvents, the softening action 
on the under-coats, the tendency 
for blushing and all such trou- 
bles which depended upon the 
speed of evaporation, are influ- 
enced greatly by the conditions 
under which the lacquer is ap- 
plied. 

Bubbling is another source of 
trouble in the use of lacquers. 
By this is meant the presence of 
small air bubbles in the dried 
film, which when rubbed are brok- 
en into, leaving pumice stone or 


other abrasive behind to show up 
as small white specks as soon as 
the rubbing liquid has evaporated. 
Bubbling generally occurs near 
the edges or sharp corners of the 
work where the lacquer is ap- 
plied most heavily. It may some- 
times be caused by the lacquer 
solvents not being properly pro- 
portioned to give the right scheme 
of evaporation, or by the lacquer 
being too heavy or viscous. Bub- 
bling from these causes is very 
infrequent with a properly made 
lacquer; the most common cause 
is due to improper application. 

If the mixture of air and 
lacquer is not properly propor- 
tioned, if the gun is held too close 
to the work or too far from the 
work, if the strokes are not uni- 
form, or if the gun is pulled away 
from the work near the end of 
the stroke, bubbling may result. 
Lacquer should be applied with a 
spray gun so designed and ad- 
justed as to properly break up 
the material and yet give a wet 
coat on the work, when held 6 to 
8-in. away. 

Whether the object being coat- 
ed is wood or metal, start at one 
end of the surface and go all the 
way across to the other end. Be 
sure to open the gun before 
striking one end of the work; 
then go beyond the other end be- 
fore swinging back in the oppo- 
site direction, or there will be 
danger of piling up the lacquer 
too much on the ends, which pro- 
duces an excellent condition for 
bubbles to form. Do not shut off 
the gun at the end of each stroke 
but hold it open all the while the 
work is being coated. Use an 
even swinging motion just fast 
enough to give a good, even wet 
coat without sagging. 

Hold the gun at the same dis- 
tance from the work and at right 
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angles to the work at all times. 
Be especially careful not to pull 
it away from the work at an 
angle at the end of the stroke. 
This can be accomplished by mov- 
ing the entire arm in going from 
one end of the work to the other. 
Some spray men make the mis- 
take of using their wrist too much 
and their arm not enough. This 
causes the gun to be pulled away 
at an angle near the end of the 
stroke and it is probably the 
greatest single cause of bubbling 
in lacquer. 

Regardless of what the exact 
cause of bubbling may be, the 
fundamental reason for its hap- 
pening is that the top of the 
lacquer film becomes partially set 
and dry before enough of the sol- 
vents have evaporated. The re- 
sult is that solvent gases form 
under the film and produce bub- 
bles. Bubbles may be eliminated 
in many cases, when they are 
present, by spraying on a good 
coat of lacquer reducer, or lacquer 
itself which has been reduced 
somewhat. 

Bleeding of the color from stain 
or filler is another difficulty some- 
times met with in the use of 
lacquer. This is due to the use of 
the wrong type of stain or filler 
or due to these coats not being 
dry before the lacquer is applied. 

All lacquers contain materials 
which are solvents for oil and 
spirit soluble colors. Even water 
colors, that are not thoroughly 
dry, are partially soluble in 
lacquer solvents. Never use oil 
stains or alcohol stains under 
lacquer if you do not want bleed- 
ing. Use only water stains and 
let them dry thoroughly before 
applying the lacquer. 

A coat of 2-lb. cut pure shel- 
lac, allowed to dry approximately 
24 hours and sanded smooth, does 
as much as any one thing to pre- 


vent bleeding when the proper 
stains are used, and at the same 
time it produces a smoother 
foundation which saves in the 
rubbing expense later. 

If the coloring matter is not 
of the proper type or of the prop- 
er quantity in paste wood fillers, 
or if the filler is not thoroughly 
dry, the resultant finish some- 
times shows gray in the pores of 
the wood. Again, this is not the 
fault of the lacquer but of the 
filler or stains or the conditions 
under which they are used. By 
using only fillers which contain, 
insofar as possible, non-bleeding 
colors, and by allowing those 
fillers to dry thoroughly hard be- 
fore applying lacquer, grayness 
in the pores will be eliminated. 
Some few manufacturers have 
recognized this difficulty and are 
furnishing specially prepared 
fillers for use under lacquer. If 
they are used under the proper 
conditions, these fillers give com- 
plete satisfaction under lacquer. 


Every man is partly a product 
of the past and partly a product 
of his own times. 


I-Sis Laboratories, Inc., Move. 

Effective June Ist, 1925, the main 
office and factory of I-Sis Labora- 
tories, Inc., will be located at 57 
Water Street, New York, N. Y. The 
former address was i974 Broad- 
way. This kind of polish has been 
adopted and recommended by the 
following automobile manufactur- 
ers: General Motors Corp., Pack- 
ard, Cadillac and Franklin. 


Innis, & Co. Inc., Have 
New Chicago Address. 

The Chicago office of Innis, 
Speiden & Co., Inc., manufactur- 
ers, importers and distributors of 
industrial chemicals, heretofore lo- 
cated at 120 W. Kinzie St., has re- 
cently been moved to their new 
Chicago building at 722-724 W. 
Austin Ave., just completed as a 
combined office and warehouse. 
Their facilities for handling busi- 
ness in the Middle West are great- 
ly improved. 
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Painting and Stenciling 
Bakers’ Shipping Boxes 


General sales manager of G. B. Lewis Co. calls attention to advertising 
value of attractively-painted and lettered returnable ship- 
ping boxes and explains modern methods of 
painting and stenciling them 


By K. Hawkins 


NE INDUSTRY that has capi- 

talized immensely to increase 
its business by advertising, as it 
ships, is the baking industry in 
which most bakers use a painted 
and decorated returnable shipping 
box. Thousands of these boxes 
are in use and while you may 
have noticed some of them on de- 
pot platforms about the country, 
you may never have realized the 
size of the plants required to sup- 
ply the baking industry with 
painted and decorated shipping 
boxes. 

The variety and combination of 
colors used varies according to 
the individual taste of the baker 
buyer, but in this as in every- 


thing else a preference for cer- 
tain colors predominates. The 
most frequently used color is red; 
next comes sky blue, next impe- 
rial yellow, and so on. Thus the 
baker, in shipping cookies, cakes, 
pies, or bread from his plant to 
branch sales offices or neighbor- 
hood grocery stores in nearby 
towns and cities, and who uses a 
returnable box, is able to keep 
his name and the trademark of 
his bakery before all who may 
see the box enroute either to the 
consumer or back to the bakery. 

Enamels find little place in 
painting or decorating this type 
of equipment, as probably 95 
percent of the decorated bakers’ 


Bows iireas Bow Bond Bread Prong 


A‘group of brightly-painted stenciled bread boxesjalways present an attractive appearance. 
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shipping boxes are ordered paint- 
ed and the other five percent var- 
nished. Years ago, when the use 
of decorated returnable boxes was 
just coming in, a long period of ex- 
perimentation was devoted toward 
finding out the type of materials 
that were best suited for the pur- 
pose. In the end this sort of ex- 
perimenting was found to be too 
expensive for any individual user 
of paints, and the task of find- 
ing the proper mixtures to stand 
up under the varying conditions 
of use in the bakery industry, 
was left to one of the largest 
paint concerns in the world. 

With this assistance, and based 
upon results obiained over a pe- 
riod of years, it was found best 
to purchase the materials already 
mixed in the proper proportions 
for use at the returnable-box fac- 
tory. The difficulty in finally 
reaching a reasonable perfection 
of materials for such use will be 
seen when it is realized that 
some of the boxes are used con- 
tinually in the bakery, in rooms 
where the temperature and hu- 
midity are high; others may be 
used in the bodies of motor trucks 
delivering about the city in all 
kinds of weather, while still oth- 
ers may be left to stand on sta- 
tion platforms in sun and rain 
for considerable periods. 

At the factory where the boxes 
are made it has been found ex- 
pedient to paint the boxes while 
they are in panel form. In other 
words, each box that is supplied 
with a cover is made up of six 
panels—two sides, two ends, a 
bottom and a cover. Where the 
box is to be painted or varnished, 
this is done by painting or var- 
nishing the panels, even though 
the box is to be shipped from the 
factory set up, therefore having 
to be assembled after painting. 


However, about 85 percent of the 
boxes used by the baking indus- 
try are shipped K.D. and because 
of their assembly in panel form, 
painted boxes can be shipped K.D. 
just as readily as unpainted 
boxes. 

Conforming with the state re- 
quirements in industrial condi- 
tions, the panels of these boxes 
are painted in a booth where a 


A bread box with white painted interior 
and stenciled lettering outside. 


suction current of air carries the 
surplus paint away from the 
painter. Each of these booths is 
equipped with a turntable in or- 
der that the operator may use a 
minimum of time in actually han- 
dling the panels. With a very 
few exceptions the bulk of the 
boxes used by the baking industry 
are never painted nor varnished 
inside. Therefore the painting job 
consists of painting the cover, two 
sides, and two ends, all on one 
side of each panel only. 

Most of the boxes ordered are 
of a standard size, which enables 
the manufacturer to carry in 
stock large quantities of the 
panels in order to make prompt 
delivery. These panels being flat, 
they stack one on top of the other 
so closely that but very little dust 
collects except on the one. on the 
top of the pile. As a result little 
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or no time is usually necessary 
to prepare the surfaces of the 
panels for painting and varnish- 

As each panel is painted the 
operator removes it from the 
turntable and places it painted 
side up on wire racks, so that a 
great many panels may be sup- 
ported on these racks one above 
the other with ample air space 
between to insure uniform dry- 


ing. 
One of the points that had to 
be given careful consideration, in 
the years of determining the 
proper painting material to use, 
was to secure a material that 
would dry rapidly without any 
serious drawback to the wearing 
qualities of the paint when in use. 
The ordinary time for air-dried 
boxes would be a maximum of 
about 48 hours, either before an 
additional coat could be applied 
or before the boxes could be put 
together in shipment K.D. by 
binding them in bundles with 
wire. 
In winter no particular care is 
taken to heat the room in which 
the panels are stored to dry, ex- 
cept to keep the room at a tem- 
perature during the day time that 
is comfortable for the workmen. 
At times when the push of de- 
mand for delivery makes it urg- 
ent, the drying room can be closed 
up, steam heat turned on and, by 
the use of fans to agitate the air 
and gradually renew the air in 
the room, the boxes can be dried 
in about one half the usual time. 
The number of boxes that 
might be painted per hour cannot 
be given, because these standard 
boxes vary all the way from 
48x27x30-in. to 24x16x1l-in. in- 
side dimensions. Thus it will be 
seen that the degree of speed 
with which the operators may 


paint any given number of boxes 
in an hour depends largely upon 
the size of the panels required 
to make the box when assembled. 

The reproduction of any par- 
ticular baker’s trademark, or the 
numbering of the boxes for iden- 
tification purposes, or the sten- 
ciling of the baker’s name and 
address, is a very simple opera- 
tion. The necessary stencil is 
made by taking a suitable grade 
of oiled paper and, after the out- 
line of the stencil has been pen- 
ciled by hand, cutting the stencil 
out of this oiled paper. The com- 
pleted paper forms the bottom 
of a box that has no cover and 
the shape of which depends upon 
the size and shape of the stencil. 
This box, with paper stencil side 
down, is then set over the panel of 
the baker box. Then the trade- 
mark, name or number desired is 
reproduced in painting or varnish- 
ing on the surface of the panel, 
by spraying paint or varnish of 
the necessary color on the surface 
of the panel. The spray is di- 
rected down into the little box, of 
which the paper stencil forms the 
bottom. This method of air brush 
stenciling may be completed so 
fast that it is surprising to any- 
one who has not watched the op- 
eration. 

As far as I know this method 
of stenciling was originated in 
our plant (G. B. Lewis Co.) at 
Watertown, Wisc. The use of 
hand lettering or a hand brush 
anywhere along the line in the 
painting or stenciling of the 
boxes has become practically ob- 
solete. 

The advantages of spraying the 
paint onto the panels, as com- 
pared with brushing it on by 
hand, are so well known as to 
searcely require an explanation. 
Not the least consideration is the 
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additional speed with which the 
boxes may be painted and deco- 
rated, and thus the cost lowered 
to the baker. A second considera- 
tion of no mean importance is 
that the materials forming the 
paints and varnishes are forced 
into every tiny crack and crevice 
in the surface of the wood to a 
much better advantage when they 
are put on with a power spray. 

The paint or varnish is sprayed 
from a cup gun, which has this 
advantage over any other style 
of container for spray painting in 
such an industry as the baker box 
business, if for no other reason, 
because the small quantity of 
paint in the cup gun is readily 
kept properly agitated and mixed. 
The paint is bought in large con- 
tainers that hold uniform colors 
properly ground and mixed for 
use in this industry. These of 
course must be agitated thor- 
oughly before the cup guns are 
filled preparatory to spray paint- 
ing. The necessity of any fixed 
material being required to thin 
the paint, has been largely done 
away with by the manufacturers 
having secured a specialized paint 
prepared for spray gun use on 
bakery panel boxes. 

As to the number of painted 
returnable bakery boxes in use 
throughout the U. S., that is diffi- 
cult to say. Three or four con- 
cerns of consequence are furnish- 
ing such containers to the bak- 
ing industry and so far as I know, 
all of them are using a process 
somewhat similar to the one de- 
scribed, except possibly for the 
care taken in the plant mentioned 
above as to having worked out 
special preparations properly 
ground and mixed for its partic- 
ular use. 

The number of painted boxes 
turned out annually and sold to 
the baking industry is probably 


somewhere around a minimum 
of 250,000. This figure repre- 
sents primarily boxes bought for 
replacement purposes. The aver- 
age life of such a box in the bak- 
ing industry, where it is used for 
returnable express shipments, 
varies; it probably on the aver- 
age would be a minimum of 50 
round trips per box without ma- 
terial repairing. Unless the paint 
is of such a quality and so put 
on as to out-live in appearance 
the box itself, why naturally the 
box does not prove to be a good 
advertising medium for the ship- 
ment of a food product. 

Assuming that 50 round trips 
would be made per box every two 
years from all bakeries, it will be 
easily seen that such boxes in 
constant use in the baking indus- 
try would easily reach more than 
half a million. The quantity in 
dollar value of the materials 
used amounts to a higher figure 
than the actual number of men 
employed, because of the labor- 
saving devices used. However, 
the advertising value accruing to 
the baking industry each year 
because of these clean, brightly- 
colored, returnable boxes being 
used all over the U. S. is one fea- 
ture that definitely accounts for 
the growth of the baking industry 
in the last few years. Dozens 
of bakers have intimated at con- 
ventions and in published articles 
that such decorated shipping con- 
tainers always take an important 
place on the programs and in the 
discussions. 


Brushes For Staining. 

A matter that has given con- 
siderable trouble to some finish- 
ers is that of brushes used in 
stains. Sometimes the hair in a 
brush will commence to curl soon 
after it is put in a certain kind 
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of stain. The finisher is very apt 
to conclude that the brush is at 
fault and that it contains infe- 
‘rior material. Well, the brush 
may be at fault, but not in the 
way the finisher thinks. Pure 
bristle and pure hair brushes can 
not be used in strong acid, nor 
in strong alkaline solutions. It is 
pretty good proof that the hair 
in the brushes is not an imita- 
tion, if it begins to curl after con- 
tact with these liquids. 

Except where stain is applied 
with a spray or by the dipping 
method, it is always best to apply 
it with a brush. Some finishers 
use a sponge with certain stains, 
but I have never favored this 
method. Any stain that is hard 
on a brush is sure to be hard on 
the hands. When a sponge is used 
the hands must come in close con- 
tact with the stain. The difficulty 
can be overcome by using a vege- 
table fiber brush. These are not 
affected by stains that destroy 
hair brushes. 

When the hairs in a brush be- 
gin to curl, it is useless to con- 
tinue using the brush because it 
will get worse, and the stain can 
not be applied uniformly. While 
a fiber brush is seldom as good 
as is a genuine straight hair 
brush, it is better than a hair 
brush that has begun to curl. 
There are certain oil stains 
which, because of the nature of 
the solvents used, are hard on 
hair brushes. They cause the hair 
to curl and lose its resiliency. 
The solution of the problem here 
is the same as in the case of acids 
and alkalines—J. Y. Strover. 


Cleans Compressed Air. 

Many users of air-spraying ap- 
paratus in the industrial field 
occasionally have serious diffi- 
culty with oil and water accu- 


mulating in the air lines of their 
equipment. As the ‘solution of 
this problem, the Paasche Air 
Brush Co., 1921 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, have brought out 
a water and oil separator which 
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This device cleans compressed air of x 
oil and sediment. — 


positively collects all foreign mat- 
ter as the air passes through it, 
thus assuring a flow of clean, dry 
air to the nozzle of the air brush. 


The result is accomplished by 
passing the air through a double 
condensing coil contained in the 
lower section, and by a fibrous 
filtration process in the upper 
section. Drain valves are pro- 
vided for each compartment so 
that the collection of foreign 
matter can be easily drained out, 
thereby keeping the separator in 
perfect working condition at all 
times. A picture of the device, 
with pressure gage attached, ap- 
pears herewith. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE NEW COMB 
THE NEWCOMB SYPHON VENTILATED CABINET 


embodies featuressug- 
gested by our years 
of experience which 
appeal to every prac- 
tical factory man and 
executive. 


One of our latest and 
best developments is 
the fan with direct 
connected motor, in- 
dependent of booth, 
with rear of booth 
fitted with Reclaiming 
Chamber and Baffle 
Doors. 


Wherever spraying or airbrushing is done 
with shellac, paint, stain, enamel, lacquer, 
or varnish, this installation will effect an 
appreciable saving in operating costs, 
make impossible clogging of the fan and 


ELIMINATE A FIRE RISK 


Whatever your spraying problems may be, we can help you ma- 
terially in solving them promptly, economically and SAFELY. 


The Newcomb cabinet meets all requirements of 
Fire Underwriters 


Grand Rapids Blow Pipe and Dust 
Arrester Co. 


Dust Collecting Systems 527 Monroe Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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PAI NTS — VARNISHES — ‘STAINS on ENAM ELS 


Toys or Locomotives 


Whether you are finishing toys or 
locomotives, pencils or automobiles, 
radio sets or dining-room tables, Glid- 
den can provide you with every kind of 
finishing material which your individ- 
ual needs demand. 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters 
CLEVELAND 
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PEERLESS SYSTEMS 


ATISFACTORY finishes can only be produced with 

coeety designed spray equipment. The PEER- 

PE SYSTEMS has established an unparalleled 

reputation for not only — and economy of operation, 
but also an unequaled quality of finishes. 


The PEERLESS SYSTEMS consists of the most 
up-to-date equipment, designed from a practical stand- 
point, both as to the application of the materials and the 
economy of operation. 


Complete information will be furnished upon request. 


for New Bulletin 
Literature / No. 25 4 


PEERLESS Pneumatic Systems, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Complete Spray Finishing 
and Painting Equipment 
118 North Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Imitating Burl Overlays. 
An overlay is a piece of veneer 
glued to the face of a front or a 
panel, and usually it possesses an 
extra fancy figure. An imitation 
overlay can be made by cutting 
down the surrounding wood in- 
stead of planting on a separate 
piece. An imitation-burl over- 
lay may be either an imitation 
overlay, or a real overlay grained 
to imitate burl. For the purpose 
of this article it is immaterial 
whether the overlay is real or 
imitation, as it is the graining I 
am going to discuss. At the same 
time I am free to say that unless 
the real overlay is properly laid, 
and is made of good sound ve- 
neer, the imitation is preferable. 
To make the imitation burl, 
first coat the wood with orange 
shellac, putting on a heavy coat. 
Dissolve 2-oz. of sugar in %-pt. 
of vinegar, and to this add enough 
dry burnt umber to make a real 
dark stain; let this stand several 
hours. When ready to start 
graining have at hand a coarse 
but soft sponge, a pail of water, 
and a camel hair blender. Coat 
the overlay with the stain. Dip 
the sponge in the water and 
wring it dry, and with this pre- 
pared sponge, tap the stain on 
the overlay lightly at the same 
time giving the sponge a slight 
twist. Keep changing the side of 
the sponge so as to present a 
clean surface for every tap or 
two. Wash the sponge in the 
water at frequent intervals. Be- 
fore the stain becomes dry, use 
the blender to blend out any of 
the figures as desired. 
Considerable practice is re- 
quired to do this to perfection, 
but I have made, for the piano 
trade, burls, crotch and Circas- 
sian, which would frequently 
puzzle an expert to detect from 
the genuine veneer. 


When the graining is dry (the 
following day usually) coat over 
with varnish. If the graining 
lifts with the varnish it means 
there was not enough sugar in 
the vinegar. To give the correct 
shade to the background the var- 
nish may be colored with a little 
asphaltum varnish in the first 
coat. 

Similar work can be dune with 
a mixture of umber ground in oil 
and japan, equal parts, and using 
benzine instead of water. This 
method is much more difficult, 
though it is claimed the finish is 
less apt to chip afterward. How- 
ever, I never had any trouble 
with chippings.—J. C. Carlton. 


They Have Moved. 

The Chicago offices of the naval 
stores division of the Hercules 
Powder Company have been moved 
from the 14th floor to the 12th 
floor of the McCormick building. 
The new space is larger and 
lighter and faces Lake ichigan. 
The company’s telephone number, 
Harrison 0716, is unchanged. 

The Chicago offices of Isco- 
Bautz Co., Inc., and Innis Speiden 

Co., have been moved from 120 
W. Kinzie St. to 724 West Austin 
Ave. The new property is owned 
by these companies and has been 
remodeled into a modern office and 
warehouse building. 


Stains for Lacquer Finish. 

The increasing use of lacquer 
for wood finishing, is causing a 
wider use of water stains, be- 
cause the solvents in lacquer in- 
juriously affect oil or spirit 
stains. 

As pioneer makers of wood 
stain powders, W. D. Lockwood 
& Co. have naturally developed a 
very complete variety of water 
soluble products suitable for use 
under lacquer. Their catalog is 
a useful guide to every foreman 
finisher and can be obtained by 
writing them at 314 W. 14th St., 
New York.—Advertisement. 
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PRACTICAL L PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
210 Hollis Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Issued monthly. 
to executives and 
kinds of industrial piants where finish coats 
are applied. 


JUNE, 1925 


Finish User's Complaints. 

Quite frequently complaints are 
received because of peculiarities 
in the systems of finishing em- 
ployed by the customer which are 
fully understood by those recom- 
mending products or developing 
special formulas. This type of 
complaint very frequently results 
when insufficient information is 
supplied to those developing the 
product, by that part of the or- 
ganization which is in direct con- 
tact with the customer. 

It is essential that all necessary 
information including the use to 
which the product is to be put, 
the method of application, the 
surface over which it is to be 
applied and the conditions sur- 
rounding the application should 
be supplied to those making a 
recommendation or developing a 
special product. 

At times it is impossible for 
various reasons to obtain the nec- 
essary information from the cus- 
tomer, and under those conditions 
the development procedure is one 
of trial and error, and complaints 
are unavoidable. 

Occasionally, after a customer 
has been using certain paints and 
varnishes successfully over a pe- 


riod of time, he makes a radical 
change in the method of finishing 
in order to improve his own prod- 
uct without notifying the manu- 
facturer. In many instances, this 
results in dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint because of unsatisfactory 
results. 

Misconstruing the customers’ 
specifications, due to lack of clar- 
ity in the specifications, frequent- 
ly results in complaints. A typi- 
cal instance of this arises with 
specifications which describe phy- 
sical characteristics of varnishes, 
where an attempt is made to de- 
scribe certain drying or film char- 
acteristics, but which cannot be 
defined in terms of a definite 
quantative test. 

Customers sometime reject ma- 
terial as unsatisfactory, and upon 
investigation it is found that they 
are using the material incorrectly, 
adding the wrong type of reduc- 
ing materials or reducing to too 
great an extent. Oftentimes the 
investigation discloses that the 
paint or varnish has been applied 
over unsatisfactory surfaces or 
under bad painting conditions, all 
of which is beyond the control of 
the manufacturer. 

The above paragraphs, from a 
paper read by L. O. Nemzek, at 
the Baltimore meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, 
should give foremen finishers and 
users of modern finishes some- 
thing to think about. 


Trained Finishers Needed. 

Today more than ever before 
men of experience, dependability 
and progressiveness are needeéd to 
put in order and manage modern 
finishing departments. Industrial 
finishing has advanced higher in 
importance in all lines, and men 
of high caliber are in demand to 
carry on the work according to 
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modern standards. A typical sam- 
ple of evidence that many indus- 
trial executives have awakened to 
this fact is revealed in a recent 
letter to INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
from the president of a certain 
manufacturing concern. Part of 
his letter follows: 

“Having received your publica- 
tion, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, for 
the past several months, and hav- 
ing noted a great many worth- 
while articles in it, we are won- 
dering if you could be of some 
assistance to us in a problem 
which we are confronting at the 
present time. 

“We do not have in our employ 
the type of man that we would 
like to have at the head of our 
Finishing Department, and we 
realize more and more, that prop- 
er finish is a very important fea- 
ture in the successful sale of 
merchandise at this time. 

“As you know, the cabinet 
industry is a very competitive 
one, and production is the prin- 
cipal feature stressed by all ex- 
clusive —— cabinet manufactur- 
ers. As a consequence, it is ex- 
tremely difficult under these con- 
ditions to get a good finish with 
the average finishing foreman’s 
ability to be obtained at this time. 

“What we would like to find is, 
a man whom we could employ, 
probably temporarily, to put this 
department of our plant on the 
basis on which we would like to 
have it. We want a man who is 
not prejudiced for or against any 
particular finishing materials, but 
one who is capable of putting a 
good marketable finish on a pro- 
duction article, under the condi- 
tions under which we operate, and 
in a manner that will conform 
to our limitations in floor space, 
costs, etc.” 

What this gentleman writes of 


his particular industry applies 
with equal force to many other 
industries. This message—leav- 
ing out the individuality and con- 
sidering only its more general 
significance —represents “hand- 
writing on the wall”, and each 
individual who reads it may in- 
terpret it to suit himself. 


Nothing in artificial color can 
have a “classy appearance” with- 
out a fine surface finish. 


A fine finish reeommends many 
articles that otherwise would be 
passed unnoticed. 


Hilo Opens Office in Pittsburgh. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation an- 
nounce the opening of a branch of- 
fice in Pittsburgh, Pa. at 218 
Third Ave. In their new quar- 
ters, with storage facilities, “they 
will be in a better position than 
ever to serve their customers in 
— the industrial and dealer 

nes. 

To announce the opening of this 
branch, in an informal way, Hilo 
mailed a neat and attractive base- 
ball schedule of the Pittsburgh 
team to each customer and pros- 
poet on its mailing list in the 

ittsburgh territory. They also 
distributed these little meonengers 
of Good Will at the ball park en- 
trance. 

Mr. A. G. Russell will look af- 
ter the Industrial field and Mr. 
Ben Bower, already well known in 
the Pittsburgh territory, will take 
ones of the jobber and dealer 
trade. 


French Walnut on Gum. 

Judging from goods in the New 
York stores, many factories are 
having difficulty coloring gum to 
match the bleached walnut used 
in the same piece of furniture. 
They could eliminate this trouble 
by using Lockwood’s No. 1736 
French Walnut water stain on the 
gumwood. 

Foreman finishers can obtain a 
sample for test by writing W. D. 
Lockwood & Co., 314 W. 14th St., 
New York.—Advertisement. 
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| Period Finishes—Hepplewhite 


Revealing the time, the chief characteristics and the finish of the 
original Hepplewhite style, and explaining how the present 
Hepplewhite furniture is treated with 
modern finishes 


By R. J. Meade 


bap PERIOD extending from 
1714 to 1750 marks the pass- 
ing of the Anglo-Dutch influence 
(William and Mary, and Queen 
Anne) and the advent of the 
Georgian Period, the so-called 
Golden Age of English furniture. 
Hitherto “joyners”, as they were 
called, depended largely on the 
court for inspiration and patron- 
age, but with the increasing pros- 
perity of all classes a wider mar- 


ket opened and gave opportunity 
for a number of cabinet mak- 
ers to compete for artistic su- 
premacy. 

Among these was George Hep- 
plewhite whose style is a blend of 
designs. He borrowed impartial- 
ly from Louis XIV and XV and 
Queen Anne, rejecting the over- 
elaborate and favoring neither 
curves to the extent of Chippen- 
dale, nor the «traight line to the 
extent of Sheraton. He took a 
number of ornamental details 
from the Adam Brothers, many 
of whose designs he executed and 
made practical, but in form he 
never sacrificed structural sound- 
ness to beauty of contour. 

Hepplewhite’s hobby was chairs 
which are recognizable by shield, 
oval, lyre and heart-shaped backs 
in the centres of which often ap- 
peared the emblem most fre- 
quently associated with him—the 
Prince of Wales plume, three os- 
trich feathers arising and spread- 
ing from a ring. Legs tapered to 
the bottom in square and round 
designs, plain or grooved; feet 
were of the club, spade or French 
style. 

Like most cabinet makers of 
the day, Hepplewhite was a great 
user of mahogany, invariably em- 
ploying it where carving was part 
of the scheme. However, he was 
also a pioneer in lighter woods, 
notably satinwood, tulip, syca- 
more and rosewood, either by 
themselves or in conjunction with 
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mahogany for inlay. Sycamore 
was favored for veneer work; 
kingwood, ebony and white holly 
for inlay and _ division lines. 
Painted or gilded work was done 
over a base of beech or limewood. 

Hepplewhite furniture today 
still has wide popular appeal, and 
is seen principally in dining 
room and bed room suites with 
occasional secretary desks in the 
more expensive designs. In bed- 
room suites it lends itself excel- 
lently to the current vogue of fine 
veneer matching and inlay work, 
the latter in ebony, tulip, satin- 
wood and sycamore. The secre- 
taries, however, are often brought 
out in burl walnut with ornamen- 
tation confined to metal mounts 
instead of inlay. 

Hepplewhite patiently French 
polished the bare wood until the 
pores were filled level and the 
surface shone with a brilliant 
lustre. The modern practice is to 
stain mahogany with standard 
Adam Brown water stain, dis- 
solved 4 to 6-oz. to the gallon of 
water. Then sand, fill with red 
mahogany paste filler, shellac, 
sand and apply two coats of pale 
polishing varnish, rubbed dull. 
Satinwood is often stained with a 
water solution made up of %-oz. 
of standard brown mahogany ani- 
line and %-oz. of lemon yellow 
cartarzine to the gallon. 

Inlay woods require little or no 
staining, but birch can be ebon- 
ized by staining with water or 
alcohol-soluble jet nigrosene crys- 
tals, about 6-oz. to the gallon of 
solvent. Walnut is finished in 
the same way except that wal- 
nut aniline powder or crystals are 
used in place of Adam Brown, and 
walnut filler in place of mahog- 
any. High-lighting is often fav- 
ored for the centers of burl pan- 
els, or around metal drawer pulls. 


In quarters where lacquer is 
employed as a protective finish in 
place of varnish, a light-bodied 
grade should be employed over 
the filler, thinned half and half 
with reducer, after the filler is 
thoroughly dry. The heavier- 
bodied lacquer then may follow 
for two coats, applied full or 
nearly full strength. The final 
coat may be rubbed dull or pol- 
ished in the same manner as var- 
nish and, though this operation 
is a little harder, a greater depth 
of finish is brought out. More- 
over, on dining room table tops, 
such a finish will withstand hot 
and cold dishes, many acids, and 
it will not print or show water 
or packing marks, regardless of 
weather. 


There are few things about 
which more difference of opinion 
or taste exists than colors, and 
their adaptability and applica- 
tion to the motor car. Change of 
fashion, love of display and nov- 
elty all have their demands, and 
what is considered the luxury of 
today may become the necessity 
of tomorrow. The coachpainter 
has now the advantage of science 
in the preparation of the raw ma- 
terial for his use, and is natu- 
rally expected to turn out work 
of a high standard from an 
artistic and decorative stand- 
point. 
Changes In Personnel Of Berry 

Brothers. 


Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit, 
have announced the following 
changes in their personnel, which 
became effective recently: 

W. W. Beckey, formerly of De- 
troit, and later branch manager at 
New York, has returned to Detroit 
as sales manager. C. L. Forgey, 
formerly general sales manager, 
has taken over the advertising, 
sales promotion and architectural 
departments. D. O. Hubbard, spe- 
cial representative, has succeeded 
Cc. Homer Spotts as trade sales 
manager, Mr. Spotts continuing 
the special work as formerly. 
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Air Brushes, pneu- 
matic painting 
machinery, air com- 
pressors, finishing 
room equipment, 
pneumatic rubbing 
machines, exhaust 
cabinets. 


“One-Hoss Shay” Methods 


You might go for a ride in a “‘one-hoss shay’”’—just for 
a lark. But when you really want to get somewhere, you 
choose a faster conveyance—an automobile orarailway train. 


Do you still use “one-hoss shay’ methods in your finishing room? 
Are you still paying a premium for slow inefficient hand work? Are 
your finishing operations taking up several times the valuable floor 
space they really require? Are you paying the wages of several men 
when one could do the work? 

Paasche Air Finishing Equipment increases production, cuts 


down labor costs, saves floor space and does a far better finishing job 
than hand work with the brush. 


No matter how large or small your plant, you can use Paasche 
Superior Finishing Equipment to advantage and profit. Let our 
Engineering Service Department attack your problem. No obliga- | 
tion. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
1921 Diversey Parkway—CHICAGO 
New York - Cleveland ~ Detroit - Los Angeles 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specificyproblems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to 
offer comments, suggestions or answers 


Use of Gold Leaf. 


We desire as much information 
as possible on the proper appli- 
cation and use of leaf gold and 
metal leaf finishes on iron and 
white metal.—A. L. F. Co. 


Is Wood Dust Harmful? 

If wood surfaces in the white 
are not properly dusted before 
staining will the fine wood dust 
work into the pores of the wood 
enough to prevent a good filler 
job?—B. F. H. 


Acid-Proof Enamel. 

One of our contracts calls for 
doors and interior woodwork for 
the chemical laboratory of a pa- 
per mill. All this material to be 
finished in a white enamel which 
will withstand the fumes and oc- 
casional direct splashes of acid 
in solution. Our customer will not 
tell us specifically what acids are 
used but merely states “acids.” 
We desire some white enamel that 
will meet this requirement—pref- 
erably an enamel that can be 
applied by brush.—R. M. F. Co. 


Wax Finish on Poles. 

We have a call for wax finish 
on poles 20 feet long, similar to 
our lineman’s construction tools. 
Can you tell us how to obtain 
such a finish?—T. D. T. Co. 


The poles should be clean, and 
sanded down smooth. Brush on 
a sealer made up of equal parts 
boiled linseed oil and turpentine, 
and give at least 24 hrs. to dry. 

Then wax with any good paste 


wax, applying it with a soft rag 
ball rubbed over the wax in the 
can with a rotary motion. Do not 
pick up too much of the wax; ap- 
ply evenly and smoothly and pick 
up more wax as the supply on the 
rag becomes exhausted. 

Let the waxed poles stand at 
least one hour, then buff with dry 
rags until the finish is perfectly 
smooth and hard.—I. F. 


Drying After Pickling. 

We are having some difficulty 
with drying a sheet-metal cabinet 
after cleaning in a pickle solution 
and rinsing in clear water prior 
to finishing. We would like to 
know if you have any suggestion 
to offer as to a practical method 
for drying these cabinets before 
priming. Any information which 
you can give us along this line 
will be appreciated.—K. M. Co. 

Referring to the above ques- 
tion, why not try omitting the 
pickling and rinsing operation en- 
tirely, instead wiping off with a 
benzine-saturated rag, not too 
wet? Then let dry for an hour, 
sand off any rust spots and prime. 

If for any reason not stated in 
the question, it is absolutely 
necessary to pickle and hence 
rinse, you can dry in an oven, or 
with compressed air. The latter 
will be especially effective around 
molded edges, or wherever mois- 
ture could collect that might later 
work out through the finish. 

The oven installation might 
prove expensive if you do not al- 
ready have it, but no doubt you 
have compressed air on the prem- 
ises anyway.—lI. F. 
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Silver Gray Finish. 
Can you oblige us by giving us 
a good formula for Silver Gray 
finish ?—P. A. W. Co. 


Make your stain by dissolving 
1 or 1%-oz. of jet black ebony 
crystals to the gallon of hot wat- 
er according to the shade desired. 
If there is any difficulty in get- 
ting the right shade or working 
qualities, it will be best to secure 
the stain ready mixed from a re- 
liable stain manufacturer who has 
proper facilities for getting full 
solubility and maintaining uni- 
formity. 

This water stain will raise the 
grain, but will give a very clear, 
even tone. If for any reason it 
is essential to use an oil stain in 
order to save sanding, use oil 
soluble black aniline in placé of 
the crystals, dissolved in about 
the same proportions in solvent 
naphtha. 


A Silver Gray finish, however, 
obtains its beauty not through 
the stain alone but through the 
combination of stain and filler. 
This filler may be made from or- 
dinary paste zinc oxide or white 
lead, to which is added a small 
amount of Japan dryer to hasten 
setting, and sufficient benzine to 
reduce the mixture to brushing 
consistency. The filler is then 
brushed on the wood with the 
grain and wiped off against it as 
soon as it has “flattened.” 


Care should be exercised in see- 
ing that the filler remains only in 
the pores or coarse parts of the 
wood so as to give a “salt and 
pepper” effect in combination 
with the stain. If there is any 
difficulty in wiping off the filler, 
moisten the wiping rag with ben- 
zine, but this should be done only 
where the stain is of the water 
type; the benzine would mar an 
oil stain. 


EGYPTIAN LACQUERS 
The Ideal Finish 


All Metals and Wood 


Special Finishes for Automobiles and 
Furniture 


Write for literature 


The Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co. 


90 West Street—NEW YORK 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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As soon as the filler is hard 
dry, apply a coat of shellac and 
wax or flat varnish. Gloss var- 
nishes, however pale, would not 
do, as they would in time turn 
yellow and impart an undesirable 
greenish cast to the finish. An 
improperly chosen or blended 
water stain will also give a 
greenish cast and this is why 
most users prefer to buy the stain 
ready mixed.—I.F. 


Cleaning and Drying Metal. 


We manufacture, in addition to 
our other lines, japanned ware, 
both on heavy coated tin plate 
and black iron. It has been neces- 
sary before applying the finish, to 
clean by hand, each article, and 
remove the grease and oil from 
the dies, and also to neutralize 
the effect of the mild solution of 
zine chloride soldering flux. 

We are interested in learning 
of some solution that will act 
more quickly in removing this 
grease and oil, or into which we 
can immerse each article, and 
after passing through a dryer, be 
ready for the finish without hand 
cleaning. 

The article by Mr. Culbertson 
on painting zinc and galvanized 
iron, in your February number, 
comes close to our problem.— 
R. M. Co. 


In regard to the above ques- 
tion, we give below two sugges- 
tions for cleaning the products 
without hand work. 

1. Run the articles through an 
oven which is heated about 400 to 
450 degrees F. This ought to 
burn off the grease and leave the 
material in shape so that you can 
go ahead and finish without hand 
work, but the question lies in the 
amount of dirt and grease which 
the article carries. Only a test 


CELLULOSE 
LACQUERS 
MEET THE DEMAND 


for materials which com- 
bine speedy drying with 
remarkable toughness and 
durability. They insure 
increased production without 
jeopardizing reputation 
through unsatisfactory ser- 
vice. These finishes are water, 
oil,acid and alkali-proof. They 
are not readily affected by 
heat or cold; hot dishes will 
not mar them. 
Made in the following grades: 
Lucote Mixing Lacquer. 
(for mixing with shellac) 
Lucote Wood Lacquer. 
(for brush work) 
Lucote Wood Lacquer. 
(for spraying) 
Get in touch with our Dept. I-6 for 
complete information on these 


splendid finishes. 


John Lucas 4 Co..Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1846 
PHILADELPHIA 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
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Kelloggs 


Are Economical 


The Kellogg unit system for 
paint spraying is most econom- 
ical. It is not necessary to fill 
a giant storage tank in order to 
use one nozzle, as must be done 
with a central source system. 
With the Kellogg the cost of 
operating one nozzle is ten 
times less than the cost of ten! 


us as authorities—and we 
that 


“It Pays to Buy Kelloggs” 
for Flexibility. 
for Speed 
for Economy! 


can demonstrate how well it will 
work. 

2. Make up a solution of one 
part acetone and two parts ben- 
zole with a small quantity of 
caustic added to the batch. Dip 
the article, and if the grease and 
oil are not too heavy you may 
find that no hand work will be 
necessary. The amount of caustic 
may be increased if desired and 
the correct proportions can be 
determined in this manner. 

We will be glad to learn as to 
how these suggested methods 
serve the purpose, as there is un- 
questionably a great demand for 
something which will eliminate 
hand work, if it can be developed. 
—I. F. 


Sprayed Varnish Pits. 


We are experiencing consider- 
able trouble in spraying varnish 
on our product, which is made of 
14 and 16-guage furniture steel. 
We use spray guns, supposedly 
good grades of varnish, baking at 
a temperature of 140 to 160 degs., 
and the varnish seems to pit; it 
does not flow evenly. We are 
using a so-called air heater for 
pre-heating the varnish, but still 
it shows pit holes. Any sugges- 
tions that can be offered will be 
appreciated. We were forced to 
discontinue using guns for var- 
nishing and have gone back to 
hand brushing, with much better 
results—A. M. P. Corp. 


To overcome the trouble out- 
lined above, we suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

Take some of your varnish just 
as you receive it, pour it on a 
piece of glass, let the glass stand 
in a vertical position to drain, 
then put in your oven to bake. 

On another piece of glass, spray 
some of the varnish that is pitting 
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on your work, and bake the two 
pieces of glass together. 

If the first glass comes out 
O. K., then you know that the 
trouble is not in your varnish. 
If the second glass shows pits, 
you know that something has 
gotten into your varnish. 

Your trouble would suggest 
water or oil in your air. 

Your statement says nothing 
about having a suitable filter in 
your air line to take out the oil 
and water. We believe a proper 
filter will overcome your trouble 
and prove that the varnish is O. K. 

The fact that you have gone 
back to hand brushing to avoid 
trouble, further suggests that it 
is a case of water or oil in the 
air line.—Hilo Varnish Corp. 


Removes Baked Enamel. 

Under questions and answers 
in your May number in reference 
to “removing baking enamel”: In 
a small way we have had good 
success in removing baking 
enamel by soaking the articles in 
a strong solution of Oakite and 
boiling water, or with a steam jet 
turned into the vat, and we do not 
think the cost would be excessive. 

We will watch with interest for 
the reply to the question “Apply- 
ing Aluminum Powder”. We use 
this to some extent on the seams 
of galvanized ware.—Reed Mfg. 
Co. 


An Iron-Leather Cement. 

On page 39 of the May issue 
a correspondent asks for a formu- 
la for a permanent iron-leather 
cement; on the next page appears 
a statement that a shellac solu- 
tion will be found satisfactory. 

Shellac, however, is neither 
waterproof nor is it elastic 
enough to form a permanent bond 
between leather and iron, and I 


“BINKS” 


for the 

SPRAY FINISHING 

department— 

Each ‘BINKS’ unit, 
Spray Guns 
Material Containers 
Oil and Water Ex- 
tractors 


Pressure Regulators 
Spray Booths 


Exhausting Equipment 
Compressor Outfits 


for all product finishing with 
Lacquers — Varnishes —Shellacs 
—Enamels and coating materials 
for painting requirements is a 
product of Engineering Perfection. 
They are installed in the worlds 
largest automobile, furniture and 
enameling plants today where 
the highest quality of product 
finishing and production cost— 
Counts. 


Investigate or write us 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


3121 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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AT LAST! 


The Manning-Speed-grits 
RUBBING PAD 


for all hand sand- 
ing on wood, 
metal or painting 
materials. 


Safe, convenient, 
economical, fast, 
oil-proof and 
water-proof. 


IT CUTS TO A DEAD-LEVEL SURFACE 


MANNING ABRASIVE CO., Inc. TROY, N. Y. 


FINISHES 
ENAMELS LACQUERS VARNISHES 


Are made in a Modern Plant Devoted to making 
Industrial Finishes only. 


The Kay & Ess Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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suggest the following as a better 
formula: 

Digest one part of crushed nut- 
galls (oak) with eight parts of 
distilled water for six hours, and 
then strain. Mascerate a suffi- 
cient amount of best animal glue 
with its own weight of water for 
24 hours and then dissolve. 
Spread the hot infusion of nut- 
galls on the leather, and spread 
the glue on the roughened iron 
surface, taking care it is thor- 
oughly cleansed from grease or 
oil, and is dry. Bring the sur- 
faces into contact under moderate 
pressure, and let dry naturally; 
do not apply heat for the purpose 
of drying quickly. 

You will find that when the 
work is quite dry the leather ad- 
heres so firmly to the metal that 
it can’t be removed without tear- 
ing. 

To make everything water- 
proof, any of the moisture-resist- 
ing enamels or shellac prepara- 
tions with alum ought to be 
satisfactory. My own preference 
is thinned asphaltum paint, which 
the Forest Products Laboratory 
says is the most effective protect- 
ive against moisture in existence. 
—J. St. Clair McQuilkin, Editor 
“Northern Furniture”, Northern 
Furniture Co. 


Shellac Over Varnish? 

We know of a furniture dealer 
who is finishing with two coats 
of shellac over one coat of var- 
nish. He claims he has been do- 
ing this for some time and that 
the finish is giving fine satisfac- 
tion to the trade. We have seen 
some chairs finished in this way 
and it does look good. 

To apply two coats of shellac 
over a coat of varnish is con- 
trary to all of our ideas on fin- 


ishing. Please advise us if you 
know of any other manufacturers 
that are finishing in this way and 
if you consider it good practice, 
and if there are any objections 
or drawbacks to such a finish, and 
oblige—H., E. & M., Inc. 


We are frank in saying that 
we have never heard of anyone 
successfully using shellac over 
varnish, as liquid shellac is large- 
ly made up of alcohol which is a 
solvent of varnish. 

Either the man you speak of is 
using an unusual type of varnish, 
or he is putting on an interme- 
diate coat; otherwise we do not 
see how it would be chemically 
possible to get a finish.—I. F. 


Finishing Hollow Steel Doors 

In reply to L. S. Co., page 41, 
April issue, will say that for fin- 
ishing hollow-steel doors, the 
same kind of materials could be 
used as for “kalameine” doors, the 
one difference being the protec- 
tion of the metal inside of the 
hollow from rusting. 

This is best accomplished by 
dipping these hollow doors into 


A Popular Walnut Stain. 

While there is no fixed stand- 
ard color for walnut finish, there 
is one stain that seems to meet 
the demands of a majority of fac- 
tories, especially as it gives a 
fine effect on birch or maple as 
well as walnut. Some finishers 
even use it on mahogany. 

W. D. Lockwood & Co. make 
many shades of walnut stain, but 
the above stain, their No. 11 Nut 
Brown, has proven most popular. 

Foremen can get a sample for 
test by writing them at 314 W. 
14th St., New York.—Advertise- 
ment. 
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the primer, making sure that they 
are immersed long enough to let 
the entire inside fill up with 


‘ primer, and then hanging up so 


that all surplus material can run 
out. For this purpose a good 
elastic primer should be used, 
preferably an oxide primer that 
will bake at 250 or 300 degs. F. 

After the primer is on, the pro- 
cedure to follow is just the same 
as for general steel furniture, 
steel doors, steel trim, ete.—Hilo 
Varnish Corp. 


Finish For Refrigerators. 

In reply to N. S. F. Co., April 
issue, we happen to know of sev- 
eral concerns who use the fol- 
lowing procedure: On the backs 
of refrigerators they use a black 
waterproof paint, and on the 
fronts, in the case of such woods 
as oak, a coat of paste wood filler 
followed by two coats of high 
quality, elastic and water-resist- 
ing varnish of great durability.— 
McDougal-Butler Co., Inc. 


Removes Baked Enamel. 

Replying to M. B. Co., who 
asks in May issue about remov- 
ing baked enamel from fenders 
and hoods, we use the following 
with wonderful results: 

Ordinary galvanized tank filled 
with solution of water and 
“Wyandotte” industrial alkali. 
We use one pound of alkali to one 
gallon of water. This is heated 
with live steam. It can also be 
heated with gas, just so it is 
around boiling point.—The An- 
derson Body Co. 


Tumbling Handles. 

I notice on page 39 of your 
March, 1925, issue a question by 
Cc. H. & T. C., on the process of 
finishing small handles by tum- 


bling. It may interest you to 
know that tale has been used for 
this purpose to a considerable 
extent. 

The wooden handles are placed 
in the tumbler, either with pow- 
dered tale or with small blocks of 
massive tale. By the action of 
tumbling, the pores of the wood 
are more or less filled with talc 
and any irregularities in the sur- 
face are smoothed off, with the 
result that the handles are given 
a moderate polish. I would be 
pleased to learn definite results 
which any of your readers obtain 
in using this process.—Raymond 
B. Ladoo, Gen. Mgr. Southern 
Minerals Corp. 


Philippine Mahogany O. K. 


In your April issue we notice 
on page 49, some remarks on 
Philippine Mahogany. We would 
be glad to know on what data 
your contributor bases the asser- 
tion that Philippine mahogany is 
a “coarse-grained spongy wood”? 

It is quite true that some 
Philippine mahogany is soft and 
open grain. The same is true of 
some Mexican mahogany and 
some African mahogany. 

We would suggest that you 
have a representative call on us, 
at which time we shall be glad 
to show him 600,000 or 800,000- 
ft., or if he has time to do a little 
traveling, several million feet, 
which we feel confident he will 
agree is not “coarse-grained 
spongy wood”.—Herbert Mead, 
Vice-Pres. Indiana Quartered Oak 
Co. 


Refering to the above, I can 
answer briefly the statement that 
Philippine mahogany is a “coarse- 
grained spongy wood”, by citing 
the fact that the average weight 
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The “Lithowhite" Brand 


OF PURE SILEX 


Made from pure, massive, crystalline, 
non-absorbent quartz, by the tub ground 
under water, floated, and precipitated 


process. 


Especially recommended for forming a 
permanent base in Wood Fillers, and for 
imparting porosity to Paints— 


“The World's Standard for Over 40 Years” 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Lithowhite Silex Company 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NEW No. 136 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 
How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 


If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing problems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Kroeger’s Fillers Cut Costs 
THE HEAVY BODY 


permits of more thinning than other makes and as a result will 
cover from 10% to 25% more surface, reducing the actual cost 
of the Filler. 
NON-CAKING 
either in the original package or after having been thinned for 
use, eliminates another loss. No need to throw any of our 
goods away. YOU CAN USE IT ALL! 
IN RUBBING OFF 
| the surplus wipes off easily, leaves the surface smooth, obvia‘es 
ee the necessity of sanding and thus effec's a saving in labor. 
FILLS PERFECTLY 
ap making a good foundation for the final finish and effects a sav- 
i ing in the number of finishing coats used. 


Let us match the filler you are now using and submit a counter sample 
without cost or obligation 


KROEGER BROS. 


+ Wood Filler Specialists Since 1887 
é 882 McKIM ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


1816 1925 


“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 


BUTYL PROPIONATE 


A nitrocellulose solvent, boiling slightly higher than 
Butyl or Amy] Acetate 


Dissolves practically no water and is non-hydrolizing 


It will pay you to investigate the properties of this material 
Manufactured by the Wilbur White Chemical Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 


INNIS, SCE(DEN 


48 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Gloversville, N. Y. 
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is 3%-lbs. to the foot as against 
8-lbs. for Mexican or African. 

You will probably know, that 
the density of woods is usually in 
direct ratio to their weight. 
Philippine mahogany shows more 
figure and character than any 
mahogany except figured African. 
African mahogany is a beautiful 
wood but is almost impossible to 
smooth or keep straight, in lum- 
ber. Philippine is an easy wood 
to work from the fact that it 
shows a more even grain and 
figure. It requires slightly more 
filler and varnish than any ma- 
hoganies. 

Mexican mahogany is a beau- 
tiful wood to work, but most of 
it has little grain, in fact, no 
more than red birch or cherry. 

The so-called Cuban mahogany 
is very strong, heavy and easy 
to finish, but the logs run small 
and are very expensive. Its use 
is largely confined to chairs and 
small turned work. To sum up, 
each variety has its special uses, 
governed by physical character- 
istics, appearance, weight and 
cost. African is largely used for 
veneers. All mahogany is sold 
and ordered with the prefix of its 
country or origin. 

In 1924, according to U. S. 
Government reports, there were 
24,000,000-ft. of Philippine ma- 
hogany imported, as against the 
total of all imported mahogany, 
of 53,000,000-ft, so you can see 
that the wood has its use, for 
certain special purposes, or it 
would not be imported.—Willard 
Winslow, Pres. Philippine Ma- 
hogany Association. 


Varnish Remover News. 

Paint removers are distinctly 
products of modern invention. 
For centuries, old paint was re- 
moved by scraping or burning or 
by powerful alkalis and acids. 


The history of modern chemical 
removers covers but a compara- 
tively short period of time—not 
much more than two score of 
years. The first patent taken out 
in this country for a modern type 
of chemical paint remover was 
granted in 1902. 

A testing laboratory recently 
conducted a series of tests on 14 
different removers and found 
that no two of them were of equal 
efficiency. Often a remover that 
would work well on varnish would 
be practically useless on lacquer 
or some other form of finish. It 
follows, therefore, that the paint- 
er should judge his paint remov- 
er, not by the cost per gallon, 
but by its quality. 

The Wilson-Imperial Co., 117 
Chestnut St., Newark, N. J., fol- 
lowed the latter principle in the 
development of its “Lingerwett” 
remover, which is a liquid slight- 
ly heavier in body than water. It 
is easily applied with an ordi- 
nary paint brush and the com- 
pany states it is a powerful sol- 
vent for all film finishes except 
such as are baked at a high de- 
gree of temperature and _ sub- 
jected to heat for a considerable 
period of time. 

It is efficient for removing old 
paint, varnish, enamel, shellac, 
wax or the new cellulose-lacquer 
finishes. With reference to the 
last type of finish, the company 
claims that “Lingerwett” will re- 
duce the cellulose-lacquer film to 
a soft mushy state in from one- 
half to one minute after it has 
been applied, and then will pene- 
trate and soften the undercoats 
in a similar manner in another 
two or three minutes, accomplish- 
ing this with one application. 


Imports of tung oil from China 
now run over $1,000,000 per 
month. 
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HEAT-A-KNIFE 
Furniture Patchers like this Electric Furnace. 
DANGER PROOF. ECONOMICAL. 

No. 5 opening, 1 5-16” wide 5-16” high. Le 

of cylinder, 5’. Knife may be inserted at ei 
aoe Eat Price $7.50, 110-120 Volts; $8.50, 

No. 51 Larger Furnace—Openi 
Lengthof Price, $10: 00, 10. 20 
Volts; $11.00, 220-240 Volts. F.O. B. Chicago. 
With Red Light Heat Indicator attached $2.00 extra It 
saves current 

‘urniture Patcher’s Knives, $.55 ea.; Fur- 
niture Patching Cement !— $1.75 per dos. 
hing Sticks, 


rniture Transparent 
$2.00 per doz. 
BOBBETT Ic MFG. CO. 
815 E. St. tl. 
Tele. Oakland 1 


For Washing Off Pumice. 


In one furniture factory finish- 
ing room there is a washing tank 
to which rubbers at benches, or 
stations nearby, take pieces of 
furniture to wash off the pumice 
stone which remains after a 
thorough rubbing. The idea is to 
save having a wet sloppy mess 
on the floor at workmen’s 


benches or work stations. Instead 
of washing off pumice and wiping 
articles dry at benches, the 
pieces of furniture are taken 
over to this tank, just as a house- 
wife would take dishes to the 
kitchen sink. 


you can save at least 75c per gal- 

lon on Paintand Varnish Remover 
by the Campbell Process. Only two 
ingredients to buy. Simply pour the 


two liquids together and the result is 
the BEST Remover you ever tried. 
Write for our FREE Booklet “Get- 
ting Away From the High Cost of 
Paint & Varnish Remover.” It tells 
how to save a lot on your refinish- 
ing costs. 
If you are too busy to write a letter, 
e= ad to your card or letter- 
and mailitin. We'll know what 
you want. 


M. L. CAMPBELL CO. 
2334 Penn, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The tank is of convenient height 
and it contains four iron cross 
ribs which serve as supports for 
articles being washed and wiped, 
The water level maintained in the 
tank is a few inches below the 
level of the four cross ribs. The 
tank is 16-in. deep, 24-in. wide, 
10-ft. long and it stands 12-in. 
above the floor. It is slightly in- 
clined lengthwise so water will 
drain to the outlet at one end. 

Boiler plate of about 15-gage 
thickness is used in the construc- 
tion of the tank, and protection 
against rust is assured by means 
of thorough coatings of red lead 
on the inside and black paint on 
the outside. The splash board is 
covered with galvanized sheet 
metal. The supports for the 
tank are made of angle iron.— 
C. E. T. 
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Cleaning Finish Off Your 
Hands. 

It is always desirable that 
every finisher and painter should 
take pride in his personal appear- 
ance. One of the objections which 
many finishers have to working 
with colors is the difficulty of 
keeping the hands clean, or rather 
cleaning them at the end of a 
day’s work. Some painters and 
finishers always have finger nails 
that show the sign of their voca- 
tion. Some stainers carry to 
church a good deal of the color 
they were working with the week 
before. No need of a Sherlock 
Holmes to detect the line of work 
they follow. 

Not a few men, who are sensi- 
tive about these little personal 
matters, have quit their jobs be- 
cause they were unable to remove 
from their hands these marks of 
the day’s work. This need not be 
so any longer. I have worked at 
everything in connection with 
painting and finishing, and I have 
never seen the job that I could 
not leave and immediately there- 
after make my hands show the 
appearance of belonging to an of- 
fice man. 

If I were going to work with 
shellac or paints or oil colors, I 
would use a cake of good toilet 
soap and make a heavy lather on 
my hands, rubbing the lather in 
until my hands were sticky. Then 
allow the air to complete the dry- 
ing. The lather must be worked 
well under the finger nails and 
around the base of the nails to 
be effective at these points. 

If water colors are to be han- 
dled, use a mixture of equal parts 
of glycerine and vaseline instead 
of soap. Rub it well into the 
pores and under the finger nails 
and around the nail bases. Care 
must be taken to wipe off any 


SPECIALIZE 
ANILINE COLORS 
WOOD STAINS 


THEY ARE SOLD IN THE 
DRY POWDERED FORM. 
EACH COLOR CAN 
USUALLY BE USED WITH 
ONLY ONE SOLVENT. 


WATER— 
WOOD ALCOHOL— 
BENZOL. 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & 
CHEMICAL CO. 


ROANOKE AVE. NEWARK, NW. J. 
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surplus so that it will not smear 
the stock to be stained. 
Shellac, varnish and coloring 


‘matter of all kinds can be easily 


removed from hands that have 


been treated this way. When 


washing, use a sponge with warm 
water and soap on the hands, and 
a stiff brush about the finger 
nails. If the hands are cleaned 
each night, there will be no diffi- 
culty in keeping them clean.— 
William P. Severne. 


CLASSIFIED 


_under this heading 45 
cents a line, minimum charge $1.35. Use 
this department to obtain help, find positions, 
buy and sell equipment, dispose of manu- 
facturing properties, etc 


A JOB 

Selling and domenstontios on the road for 
a well-known and established manufacturer 
is open to the right man. This man must 
have had experience with spraying methods 
and equipment and with Ppa and other 
materials—he will be paid accord- 
| RE YOU THAT MAN and DO 
WANT THIS JOB? In making appli- 
cation please give oo and full extent of 
and e Address IF-113, 

care INDUSTRI L FINISHING. 


FOR SALE 
Manufacturing plant in town of 40,000, 
located in Iowa. ully uipped with motor- 
driven woodworking mac , cabinet and 
oe room. Brick buil ing, railroad 
Address IF-115, care INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING. 


I-SIS 


POLISH 


METAL AND WOOD 


LACQUER FINISHES 


(Saves Time and Energy) 
Send for Sample 


1-SIS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1974 Broadway, New York 


New Hand-Sanding Pad. 

The accompanying cut shows 
the new “Speed-grits” rubbing 
pad recently placed on the mar- 
ket by the Manning Abrasive Co., 
Troy, N. Y. It is made of high- 
quality soft rubber, especially 
developed for serving as a flex- 
ible pad for all hand-sanding 
work, whether on metal, wood or 
painting materials, either dry 
or with water. 


Conforms readily ‘to shape of surface be- 
ing sanded. 

Some of the advantages 
claimed for it are: Flexibility in 
every direction so that any 
shaped surface can be sanded 
equally well; no mechanical at- 
tachments used for holding sand- 
paper; gives a level surface and 
just fits the hand, takes a strip 
of paper 8xll-in. (exactly one- 
third of standard 9x11-in. sheet) ; 
no wrinkling, breaking or slip- 
ping of paper; two sanding sur- 
faces with one covering of paper, 
and it permits complete use of 
80 per cent. of the abrasive paper. 


Nitro-cellulose alone will not 
adhere to metal, so it is necessary 
to add certain gums, notably shel- 
lac and damar, which has been 
treated to free it from wax. Da- 
mar is dissolved with acetose and 
benzine and precipitated with al- 
cohol. 
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USE DON-O-LAC 


; A SUPERIOR SUBSTITUTE FOR SHELLAC 


Don-o-lac will mix perfectly 
with any wood finishing lac- 
quer without curdling. 


It is also an excellent builder. 


These features in addition to 
price economy make Don-o- 
lac an ideal material for your 
operations. 


To substantiate our claims we | 
are willing to send you a five | 
gallon sample at the barrel 
price. 


May we do it? 


DON-O-LAC COMPANY 
770 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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You Need CEL-0-FINISH 


We offer you a complete system for your par- 
ticular product, based not on laboratory theory 
but on the actual experience of one or more of 
our customers. In replying specify whether you 
desire instruction by mail or the services of a 
practical demonstrator. 


CEL-O Lacquer Enamels 


For automobiles, wooden and metal furniture, wicker 
ware, metal fixtures, broom handles, refrigerators, type- 
writers, toys, pumps, etc. A wide range of colors with 
undercoats and reducers for each. 


CEL-O Crackle Lacquers 


For breakfast room furniture, lamp stands, automo- 
bile bumpers, novelties and wicker furniture. A large 
choice of contrasting color schemes to choose from. 


CEL-O Metal Lacquers 


For automobile accessories, washing machines, bath 
and trunk fixtures, ornaments, reflectors, instruments, 
hardware, gold, silver and bronze ornaments. 


CEL-O Wood Lacquers, Flat and Gloss 


For bedroom, dining room and living room furniture» 
church furniture, phonographs, radio cabinets, refrigera- 
tors, pianos, school furniture, fixtures, etc. 


All of our products are made in our own lacquer 
plant with every facility for turning out the best 
of each type. We will gladly finish samples. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


1833 Seward Street 
CHICAGO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Ts Arco Company has been serving automobile builders faithfully and well 
since the earliest days of the industry. It is natural, therefore, that Arcozon, 

a pyroxylin lacquer, fulfills in every respect. rigid and unvarying standards of 
excellence that have been maintained throughout years of manufacturing. 


The Arcozon pyroxylin ipeaner method results ina velvety smooth and elastic 
finish of soft luster and lasting beauty. The scorching rays of a pitiless sun 
leave its glossy surface untouched. It stays on. 


Our technical department will gladly supply complete information. 
THE ARCO Comey. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Paints Varnishes Enamels (23) 


ARCO PYROXYLIN- LACQUER SYSTEM. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


Since 1846 


Drawer Finishing 


Many foremen finishers are getting fine results by 
applying one coat of our new 


VELVET DRAWER COATER 


Quick Durable Economical 


Dries in twenty minutes to beautiful vel- 
vety finish. 

Spraying gives best results, but it can also 
be brushed. 

One heavy coat looks like two coats of 
other drawer varnishes. 


Made in three shades: 
CLEAR—+to give natural effects. 
ORANGE —+to give light mahogany tint. 
MAHOGANY—+to act as a toner where 
two or more kinds of wood are used. 


The above features combined with the attractive price, make 
VELVET DRAWER COATER the most satisfactory product 
on the market. 


Order a working sample and be convinced ' 


Mayer & Loewenstein 


164 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturing Specialists 
since 1846 
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